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A REMARKABLE PICTURE SALE 




Lucretia 



Bv Rembrandt 



REMBRANDTS ' ' Lucretia Stabbing 
Herself 'and Turner's'' East Cowes 
Castle, The Seat of J. Nash, Esq. — 
The Regatta Bearing to Windward," 
were Nos. 28 and 29 in the sale of the 
collection of pictures of the late M. C. 
D. Borden held in the Plaza Hotel, on 
the evenings of February 1 3th and 
14th. These two pictures were in the 



first evening of the sale, and oddly 
enough, they not only followed each 
other in the catalogue and in the order 
of disposal, but they also brought the 
two highest prices of the sale. One 
w r as bought by a firm of art dealers 
and the other by an agent, both no 
doubt acting for private collectors. 
The Rembrandt sold for $i3o,ooo, 
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the Turner for $io5,ooo. The third 
highest price of the sale, $100,000, 
was paid for Romney's beautiful por- 
trait group of w The Willett Children 1 '. 
The sum paid for the Rembrandt es- 
tablishes another record for the auc- 
tion price of pictures in this country. 
And the price paid for "The Willett 
Children" is a new auction record for 
a Romney here. The Turner, how- 
ever, was surpassed by the same art- 
ist's "Rockets and Blue Light 11 in the 
Yerkes collection, at the sale of which 
it brought $129,000. But compare the 
sale of these two Turners with that 
brought by one of Turner's most fam- 
ous paintings, "The Slave Ship 11 , at 
the John Taylor Johnston sale thirty- 
seven years ago. It reached the ten 
thousand dollar mark, a figure then 
considered sensational. 

Indeed comparing the John Taylor 
Johnston sale, as a whole, with the 
sale of the Borden collection, thirty- 
seven years later, the enormous ad- 
vance in art values in this country can 
be appreciated. There were 191 pic- 
tures and two pieces of statuary in the 
Johnston sale, the total for which was 
$3i3,7i8, an average of about $1,600. 
The Borden sale consisted of only 82 
pictures, as compared with the 191 of 
the Johnston sale. Yet for this collec- 
tion, smaller by more than half the 
number of paintings, Thomas E. Kirby, 
of the American Art Association, se- 
cured$i, 244. 725 anaverage of $0,367, 
or ten times greater than the average 
price secured thirty-seven years ago. 
The Borden sale, it may be noted, had 
in it thirty pictures that were knocked 
down at a higher price than the ten 
thousand dollars secured for the Turn- 
er in 1876. The first night of the sale 
also established a record for a one 
night's auction of pictures. On the 
first night forty-two paintings were 



sold for $797, o5o, which surpassed the 
previously established record, the "big- 
night 11 of the Yerkes sale, by more than 
six thousand dollars. 

In Rembrandt's picture of "Lucre- 
tia Stabbing Herself 11 the subject is 
interpreted in the dramatic manner 
characteristic of several of Rembrandt's 
later pictures — the painting being dated 
1664, only five years before the artist's 
death. While it is true that the pose 
appears borrowed from the theatre, it 
nevertheless is anything but theatri- 
cal. For were it theatrical the canvas 
would not impress us as it does with 
the tragic significance of the event that 
Rembrandt has elected to depict. The 
gesture of the left hand, raised and 
extended slightly forward, seems to 
protest against the very act of self de- 
struction Lucretia is about to commit 
— against the act of her right hand, 
which grasps the hilt of the dagger 
poised for the fatal stroke upon her- 
self. Sadness and determination min- 
gle in the expression of her face. 
Although the picture represents an 
impending tragedy, one cannot help 
being struck with the grace and ele- 
gance of the pose. Lucretia was of the 
nobility and, like the noble French 
men and women who went smiling to 
the guillotine, was aristocratic to the 
last. 

The Turner shows a squadron of 
yachts racing through a broken sea, 
a big swell in the foreground, where 
a buoy is floating. A group of rowboats 
filled with men and women is seen on 
what may be called the side-line in the 
centre of the picture. Behind these, 
at the foot of the yellow cliff from 
which East Cowes Castle looks down, 
are a guardship and other vessels gaily 
decked with flags. The leading yacht 
is luffing to prevent being blanketed. 
Only the upper canvas and a bit of the 
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bow of the overhauling craft are visi- 
ble above and below the big head sails 
of the first one. There are other yachts 
in the picture. Sunlight flecks the sea 
and sails; a stiff breeze is blowing; the 
sails are filled; the flags stand out in 
the wind; the whole picture is full of 
dash and spirit. 

A noteworthy feature of the Borden 
sale was the further evidence it afford- 
ed of the growing value of American 
art. , A painting by George Inness 
6 'Sunset-Montclair' 1 , went at $24,000, 
the record auction price for an Amer- 
ican painting. Another Inness, "Sun- 
set 11 , was sold for $12, 5oo. The increase 
in value of the former is sensational. 
In 1889 it was sold to Potter Palmer 
for $ 1 ,800. After an intervening own- 
ership, it was bought by Mr. Borden, 
in 1890, for$2,5oo. Works by other 
American artists also have shown in- 
creasing values in this season's pic- 
ture sales. 

Of Inness Mr. Jaccaci has written 
in the introduction to the catalogue, 
that, in his approach to nature, this 
painter struck a note which might be 
likened to the quality of Beethoven in 
the art of music. His similarity to the 
master-musician is not only in the 
romantic aspect of his composition, 
not only in the full-toned chromatic 
beauties of his palette, but in that spiri- 
tuality, that faith in the unseen, which 
ranks his works with that of the great- 
est. His own words eloquently express 
his belief. He said: "The paramount 
difficulty with the artist is to bring his 
intellect to submit to the fact that there 
is such a thing as the indefinable, that 
which hides itself that we may feel after 
it; God is always hidden, and beauty 
depends upon the unseen, the visible 
upon the invisible. 11 This is the key- 
note of the art of Inness, of his final 
elemental simplicity, of his breadth of 



vision and of his power of suggestion, 
these are the qualities which fire the 
imagination of the beholder who com- 
prehends the significance and the 
beauty which dwell behind the pre- 
sentment. The search for this quality 
is fully revealed in the two canvases 
by Inness in this collection. While be- 
longing to different periods in the art- 
ist's life, they both emphasise his 
spirituality and breadth. The interval 
between them is twenty years. In the 
earlier picture ("Sunset, 11 i865) the 
same poet-nature is apparent as in the 
latter ("Sunset— Montclair 11 ); and we 
can see that at the time he had already 
overcome the difficulty with the inde- 
finable, "that beauty which depends 
on the unseen; the visible on the in- 
visible. 11 

ct The picture, exquisite insentiment. 
filled with the mystery of the passing 
day, is perhaps more charged with in- 
cident than the later one. Superb in 
their character are the two elms oc- 
cupying the center. The housetops 
nestling among trees, the evening light 
on the church steeple, the tranquil 
stream, the flock of sheep, all express 
an ineffable peace, the hush of bene- 
diction. Here is surely the poet paint- 
er. The technique is not quite so free 
as that of the canvas of i885. Whether 
it is a more or less beautiful picture is 
a question. They are both master- 
pieces. In the latter picture, "Sunset 
at Montclair, 11 the means are very sim- 
ple. Elemental in their apposition are 
the masses of light and dark; and the 
psychological appeal is most signifi- 
cant — the human elements, youth, 
age, and labour, all are conveyed with 
the briefest suggestion within this 
glorification of a sunset sky and of the 
peacefulness of the earth. Such pic- 
tures are great expressions of a great 
nature. 11 



